Teachers Hold Annual Meeting in Albany 


More than 9000 teachers attended the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers Association in 
Albany November 26th to 28th. General meet 
ings were held in the State Armory on the 
evenings of November 26th and 27th and on 
the morning of November 28th. Sectional 
meetings were held in various centers. 

Arvie Eldred, superintendent of 
Troy, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Dr 
Albert Leonard of New 
Rochelle. Alice M. 

Boyd of Falls 
was elected vice presi- 
dent. Ernest C. Hart- 
well, superintendent of 
schools at Buffalo, and 
George H. Covey, su- 


schools at 


Glens 


perintendent of schools 
of the third district oi 


county, 
members 


Westchester 
were chosen 
of the executive 
In announcing 
immedi- 


com 
mittee. 
his program 
ately aiter his election, 
President Eldred de- 
manded that education 
be taken from politics 
Ella Smallenburg of 
Buffalo was elected a 
member of the Teach- 
ers Retirement Board. 

At the general meet- 
ing on November 26th 
Governor Alfred E. Smith in a cordial address 
to the teachers pledged himself to give careful 
consideration to all matters presented to him by 
the association. Referring to the rural school 
situation, the Governor declared that the rural 
school system is what it is today because the 
people in the rural school districts do not want 
it any better. He reiterated his conviction that 
the State receives dollar for dollar returns on 


Arvie Eldred, President of New York State 
Teachers Association 


funds invested in the education of the young 
At this same general meeting Dr Payson Smith 
Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
emphasized the need for the youth of today 
to be courageous in dealing with truth and in 
facing the facts of life. 
ject “Some Higher Objectives of 
Education,” he “The final 
educational 


Speaking on the sub 
American 
said: test of ou 
system will 
be on the point as to 
whether or not it in- 
creasingly produces gen- 
erations of men and 
women better equipped 
mentally, morally and 
physically, and more 
powerfully influenced 
by a desire to devote 
their talents and their 
lives to a useful pursuit 
oi unselfish ends.” 

Dr Livingston Far- 
rand, president of Cor 
nell University, decried 
the tendency in educa 
tion toward overspecial 
ization and stressed the 
importance of training 
for group leadership, in 
at the gen 
eral meeting November 
27th. Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century 
Magazine, declared at 
the same meeting that 
basic and creative ideas are necessary to keep 
western education from reverting to conditions 
similar to those of the dark ages. 

The address of Commissioner Frank P 
Graves on “ Education and Peace,” reported in 
the previous issue of the Bulletin, was given 
on November 28th. Major General Robert 
Lee Bullard, commander of the second corps 
area of the United States Army, told of the 


an address 
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shortcomings in physical, social and civic edu 
cation revealed by the World War and praised 
the training in citizenship received at the Platts 
Olive M. 


Association, 


burg camps Jones, president of the 


National 
the national 
in speaking on the subject “ The 


Education pleaded for 


unity of the teaching profession 
Challenge to 
the Teacher.” 
Secretary of State 
one of the speakers before the history section 


James A. Hamilton was 


He emphasized the need of Americanizing th« 


immigrant. 


Resolutions adopted by the house of dele 


gates include the following : 


Better financial support of the state normal 
schools to the end that salaries may be paid 
sufficient to attract to and retain in the service 
of the normal schools, principals and teachers 
of the highest ability and professional attain 
ment. 

Financial independence of city school boards 
to the end that such boards charged with the 
responsibility of providing education for the 
future citizens of the Republic may be free to 
discharge this great responsibility. 

Full support of the part-time school so that 
boys and girls who have left the full-time 
school to enter industry may still be kept under 
the protection and tutelage of the State during 
the ideal forming years of adolescence. 

The state law providing that literacy tests 
be given through the instrumentality of the 
public schools should not be modified until it 
has been given a fair trial. 

New York State should make a supreme 
effort to secure the passage and enforcement 
of laws governing the support and administra 
tion of its rural schools in order to place such 
schools among the best in the Nation. 

A definite program of publicity on the part 
of the eo should be entered upon to 
counteract the harm being done by private or- 
ganizations and prominent individual citizens 
who are disseminating erroneous information 
concerning the public schools. 

The improvement in the contents and appear 
ance of the Journal of the association is to be 
commended. It is hoped that this improve- 
ment will continue until the Journal becomes 
an educational magazine of the highest excel 
lence and attractiveness second to no educa 
tional publication in this country 

The State Department of Education should 
be urged to place more and more the responsi- 
bility for the education of the children upon 
the teachers directly in charge of their instruc- 
tion, encouraging to an ever increasing extent 
the use of tests suited to the individual needs 
of the different types of pupils under their 
instruction, the function of the State in this 
important work becoming more and more that 
of furnishing regular and systematic inspec 


torial supervision of school systems, equipment 
and quality of teachers to the end that teachers 
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may have full and free opportunity to develop 
the best in themselves and in their pupils. 

While the increasing attention given physical 
and health education in different parts of the 
State is worthy of commendation, nevertheless 
the great importance of sound physical health 
as the basis of any efficient system of educa 
tion, makes necessary still more adequate sup- 
port for physical training and health work, so 
as to provide increased equipment, instructional 
service and state supervision, so that New York 
State may take first rank among the states oi 
the Union in promoting the health of its futur 
citizens. 

The Tenure of Office Law for teachers now 
operative in cities only should, in the judgment 
ot this association, be made to apply in all 
other supervisory units of the State. 

The work of our field secretary, Dr Harlan 
H. Horner, has already borne fruit in all sec- 
tions of the State in harmony and good-will 
among teachers and in more loyal support of 
this association by teachers as well as by hun 
dreds of different civic organizations through 
out the State. He should be assured that the 
teachers of the State are with him one and 
all in exalting as he is the work of the teachers 
in the public schools. 

To the end that all the children of thi 
Nation may sooner have equal educational op- 
portunity, this association reaffirms its belief 
in the necessity for a department of educat’on 
with a secretary in the President's cabinet and 
in the provisions of the educational bill pre- 
sented before Congress last year and about t 
be presented this year 


en 


Trustees Hold Annual 
Meeting in Rochester 
Associated 
was held in 
Among the 
formerly 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
School Boards and Trustees 
Rochester December 7th and 8th. 
speakers were Dr Thomas FE. Finegan, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education for New 
York State and head of the National 
Transportation Institute, Dr Herbert S. Weet. 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, and 
Dr Frank B. Gilbert, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education. 


now 


J. Ward Russell of Glens Falls was re 
elected president. John S. Rogers of Tuxedo 
and George H. Faulkner of Oswego were 


Theodore H. Vought 
elected vice 


reelected vice presidents 
of Freeport 
Mrs E. L. 
secretary 
treasurer 


was also president 
Robertson of Syracuse was reelected 
and Stephen S. Read was reelected 


——_9———— 


Park 


5th with appropriate exercises. 


The new school at Central was dedi 


cated December 
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Dr Sherman Williams 


Doctor Williams ‘Dies 
Soon After Retirement 
Dr Sherman Williams died December 12th 
at his home in Glens Falls. Death came onl) 
a littke more than a month Doctor 
Williams retired November Ist as Director ot 
the School Libraries Division of the Depart 


after 


ment. 

He is mourned in death as he was loved and 
respected in life throughout the State in which 
he served for 60 years as teacher, principal, 
superintendent and Department official 

The funeral was held at Glens Falls Decem 
ber 14th. The Department was represented by 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves, Assistant 
Commissioner Augustus S. Downing. Irwi 
Esmond, Director of the Law Division; James 
D. Sullivan, Director of the Attendance Divi 
Clark W. Halliday, Director of the 
Finance Division; Frank H. Wood, Director 
of the School Buildings and Grounds Division: 
William R. Watson, Director of the Library 
Extension Division; Williard D. Johnson 


sion; 


supervisor of training classes; Arthur G 
Clement, supervisor of biologic science, and 
Miss Sabra W. Vought, inspector of school 


libraries 
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Committees Plan Program 
of Educational Legislation 

A program of educational legislation was 
formulated at meetings in Albany November 
23d and 24th of members of 
mittees of school organizations 


legislative com 

The proposal 
approved by the committee are 

Enactment of a rural education bill carrying 
substantially the same provisions as the bill in 
troduced last year, with the incorporation of 
suggestions and changes offered by the district 
superintendents. 

Introduction of a constitutional amendment 
exempting expenditures for school purposes it 
cities of 100,000 or more population from the 
2 per cent tax limitation; also suggesting that 
provision be made by law for greater state aid 
for cities and a more equitable distribution of 
funds. 

Continuance of the literacy law without 
changes. 

Opposition to any change in the present law 
relating to continuation schools 

Representatives at the meetings were 

State Department of 
sioner Frank P. Graves, Deputy Commissioner 
Frank B. Gilbert, Ray P. Snyder, Chief, Rural 
Education Bureau 


Education, Commis 


Associated School Boards and Trustees 
1. Ward Russell, Glens Falls; H. E. Akerly 
Rochester; C. M. Platt, Rochester: M. M 
Smith, North Tonawanda; George H. Chat 


field, New York City 

Council of Superintendents, Lamont | 
Hodge, Yonkers; John A. DeCamp, Utica 
Roy B. Kelley, Lockport; William B. Blaisdell 


Fredonia 


State Teachers Association, Arvie Eldred 
superintendent of schools, Troy; D. D. 17 
Marshall, district superintendent, Redwood; 
Charles H. Cheney, district superintendent 
White Plains; Allen J. Williams, Buffalo: 


Harlan H. Horner, field secretary, Albany 

Fred W 
Crumb, principal, Watervliet; Ernest Robinson, 
William A. 
Jallston 


Associated Academic Principals, 
Andrews, 
Spa; E. R 


principal, Troy; 
intendent of 
Whitney, superintendent of 


super- 
schools, 
schools, Schenec- 
tady. 

Association of District Superintendents, John 
B. McManus, Cooperstown; William E 
East Aurora; George H. Covey, Katonah; J. S. 
Childs, Oxford; Wallace J. Andrews, Oliverea; 
Leonard J. Smith, Northport; N. Berton Alter, 
Nelliston; W. W. Rayfield, Webster 


Pierce, 
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University is Advisor, Not Dictator, to Schools 


“ The University of the State of New York” 


was the subject of an address by Assistant 


Commissioner James Sullivan broadcast from 


station WGY, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, during American Education 
Week 


Doctor Sullivan explained at the outset the 
unique position of the University, having no 
students, but being the mother of colleges, of 
academies and a great variety of other institu- 
tions which are educational in purpose. 

“Tt is naturally best known,” he continued, 
“in the control which it exercises over the 
public schools of the State and such academies, 
colleges and other institutions as are chartered 
by it. This control, however, is not dictatorial 
or autocratic, but largely advisory and sugges- 
tive. It establishes not maximum but minimum 
requirements, and the institutions which meet 
them are entitled to share in the school moneys 
which are distributed by the State 

“Nothing is more important than for the 
public to realize that it is not a centralized 
institution taking no account of local needs and 
wishes. Its many councils and boards are 
made up of men and women drawn from all 
parts of the which 
it sets are drawn up by examining committees 


State The examinations 


consisting of teachers and others actually con- 
nected with the institutions whose students are 
to take the tests 
“The courses of 
subject matter are formulated by similarly rep 
resentative committees, but each community is 
ior itself the kind of course 
which best suits its needs. The widest latitude 
is permitted in this respect and the only re 
quirement is that the courses and the teachers 
shall meet a_ representative 


study and syllabuses of 


free to work out 


who give them 
standard.” 
Doctor Sullivan then discussed the erroneous 
notion which many people have that a pupil 
can not pass from grade to grade or be gradu- 
ated from an elementary or high school 
because he has not passed in the examinations 
known as Regents examinations. ‘“ Nothing is 
furth.r from the truth,” he said. “ Schoo! 
diplomas may be given, even though the student 
does not pass the examinations. It is only 
when the student desires to get certificates or 
diplomas issued by the University directly that 


he must pass these examinations. The fact 


that many schools use the Regents examina 


tions for the purposes of promotion and gradu 
ation is not a matter of Regents requirements, 
but of local regulation. If teachers are judged 
by the failures and successes of their students 
in such examinations, that is a purely local 
matter and not one of dictation by the Regents. 
The local school authorities frequently try to 
make the public believe otherwise, but that is 
because they do not wish to meet their own 
responsibilities. 

“In the past 25 years the quality of the 
examinations has been steadily im- 
Former enemies of them have become 
their best friends. Under a wise administra- 
tion, criticisms been invited and acted 
upon, so that a continuity of policy has been 
established unknown in any other system. The 
line of failures and passes has been more nearly 
horizontal and has at the same time kept pace 
with a marked improvement in the quality of 
teaching. 

“As a measurement of the chances for the 
success of students in higher institutions the 
examination results are decidedly superior to 


Regents 
proving. 


have 


the mere school records and are virtually equal 
to the best psychological tests known. One 
investigator has recently shown that the school 
records have a predictive value of only 26 as 
compared with the Regents examination value 
ot 64 and a psychological test value of 67 
When certain poorly informed and prejudiced 
investigators would lead the public to condemn 
the system so admirably worked out in New 
York State, it is well to remember these facts 
and to realize that The University of the State 
of New York is not over the people but of 
the people; not a dictator but a guide.” 


——_—-Q-—— 


Westchester Music Teachers 
Meet in Mamaroneck 


Members of the Westchester County School 
Music Teachers Association met December 12th 
in Mamaroneck as the guests of F. Colwell 
Conklin, supervisor of music. The assembly 
work of the upper grades, the chorus and 
orchestra work of the high school, as well as 
regular class work received the commendation 
of the teachers. Later the meeting was 
resolved into a clinic in which various problems 
of interest to the teachers present were “tried 


out” on the children in different classes. 
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Advanced Courses in Art Given in 153 Schools 


During the school year of 1922-23 advanced 
courses in drawing or art were given in 153 
high schools and academies of New York State 
In these schools 10,689 pupils were registered 
326 different art offered. De 
sign, the most popular advanced high school 
art subject, takes the form of theory, applied 
design, commercial design and costume design. 
The accompanying — illustration 
finished product made in connection with an 
art project in design for the industrial arts 


in the courses 


shows the 


The silk bags were designed and executed by 


pupils in the Albany High School working 


under the direction of Winifred K. Kaley, 


mstructor. 


The pupils first worked out the design in 


charcoal on manila paper. Then the bag was 
made from pongee or linen and lined with silk. 
The decorative design was then transferred to 
a linoleum block aiter which the block was cut 


with a sharp knife. Then the decoration was 


stamped on the textile material. The em 
broidery was added with colored silk floss. The 
cord was made by twisting the silk floss. Beads 


for the cords were made from sealing wax 


New York City Pupils Win Prizes for Posters 


Prize winners in the recent poster contest 
sponsored in the high schools of Greater New 
York City by the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association have been announced as fol- 
lows: first, $50, Cecil Maggi, High School of 
Commerce, New York City; second, $35, John 
Napoli, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn; 
third, $25, Paul L. Loewenstein, DeWitt Clinton 





High School, New York City; honorable men 
tion, $10, Ethel Gabel, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City; Lyndace Duffus, Wad- 
leigh High School, New York City; E. A 
Ginsburg, Commercial High School, New York 
City; Walter R. Bossard, George Washington 
High School, New York City 
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State Skating Meets 
Pianned for Schools 


Plans for the state interscholastic skating 
meets have been announced by the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Association. 
The final state meet is to be held at Lake 
Placid on February 9, 1924. Sectional meets 
are to be held prior to that time, the exact 
dates being dependent upon weather conditions 
Che plans call for meets at Rochester, Buffalo, 
Endicott, Johnson City, Newburgh 
and a place in the northern part of the State 


The 


winners of the first two places in each event 


Saratoga, 
most convenient to schools in that section. 


will make up the sectional team 

The events will be for the 
tances: 220 yards, +40 yards, one-half mile, 
three-quarters mile, one mile, and a one-mile 


following dis- 


relay for three-man teams. 

First place will count 5 points ; 
3 points and third place 1 point. 

Not more than two men from a school will 
be allowed to enter an event, and no man is to 
be permitted to enter more than two events, 
except that a man may enter two events and the 
relay race. The eligibility rules will be those 
adopted for track sports with the exception that 
hoys competing for organizations other than 
schools will be permitted to enter. Only high 
school pupils will be allowed to compete, a high 
school pupil being defined as one who has earned 


his preliminary certificate 


second place 


—— 


Three Principals Named 
for Yonkers High Schools 


The appointments of three high school prin- 
cipals were confirmed by the Yonkers board of 
education December 13th. George L. Bennett, 
principal of the Yonkers High School, was 
named principal of the new Charles E. Gorton 
High School in North Yonkers. Ralph H. 
Baker, head of the business department of the 
high school, was appointed principal of the 
Yonkers High School of Commerce created at 
the same meeting of the board. Miss M. 
Emma Williams, vice principal of the Yonkers 
High School since 1920, was named principal 
of that institution to succeed Mr Bennett. The 
new Gorton School is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by September 1924. The appoint- 
ments become effective upon the opening of the 


new school. 
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Can Eradicate Diphtheria, 
Health Officials Claim 


During 1922 there were 18,868 cases of diph 
theria in New York State. These cases oc 
curred almost entirely among children, and 
many of them were school children. Fourteen 
hundred forty-nine of these cases died. This 
is the tragic story for just one year. This past 
year the same story has been repeated. 

The complete eradication of diphtheria within 
a few years is possible if we will take advan 
tage of the means at our command. A series 
of three small injections of a mixture known 
as toxin-antitoxin, given a week apart, will 
within a few months prevent a child from 
catching diphtheria during childhood and prob 
ably during the rest of its life. 

The child, the greater is the 
danger from diphtheria. Therefore, the best 
age at which to give toxin-antitoxin is shortly 
after the sixth month. Any child, unless thus 
protected, is likely to catch this disease if ex 
posed to it. Every case in school means need- 
less loss of school time and possible loss of 
life. It is not unusual for a case to persist 
as a carrier and be excluded from school for 
several months. To protect school children 
from this disease, the entering grade each year 
should receive toxin-antitoxin from their fam 
ily doctors, or the school physician, or the local 
health officer, unless they have previously been 
so protected. 

Much has been said of the Schick test. This 
test, which is somewhat complicated, merely 
determines which children are susceptible to 
diphtheria. It has no preventive value and is 
usually unnecessary among children under 10 
age, most of them may be 
assumed to be susceptible. 

The State Department of Health will supply 
toxin-antitoxin for diphtheria prevention to any 
school physician, health officer or other regis 
tered physician in the State without cost, for 
use in schools, clinics or among his private 
patients. Already in many schools this measure 
for the prevention of diphtheria is being ap 
plied, always with the parents 
With the means for prevention at hand, a 
reflects discredit upon 


younger the 


years of since 


consent of 


diphtheria outbreak 
school or community. 
MATTHIAS NICOLL JR 
State Commissioner of Health 
Wituram A. Howe 
Chief, Medical Inspection Bureau 
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Many Appropriations Voted 
for New School Buildings 


Appropriations for new schools or additions 
to schools continue to be voted at special meet- 
ings throughout the State. 

On November 21st by a 200 to 
the taxpayers of Beacon approved an additional 


vote of 166 


bond issue of $20,000 for the $60,000 school 
now being constructed 
Bellmore is to have a new ten-room school 


as the result of the approval of an appropria 
tion of $180,000 on November 23d by a 42 to 5 
vote. 

In addition to the $250,000 previously ap- 
propriated, $95,000 was voted by taxpayers of 
Hicksville on November 26th for a new junior 
and senior high school 

A $15,000 bond issue for an addition to the 
Olcott school was voted on December 3d. 

Taxpayers of Webster appropriated $370,000 
for a new school by a 227 to 119 vote on De- 
cember 10th. 

Ten thousand dollars more for a new school 
was voted by taxpayers of district 4, Red Hook, 
An ap- 
been 


at a special meeting November 26th. 
propriation of $40,000 had _ previously 
made. 

At a special school meeting December 4th 
the voters of Tuckahoe, district 1, town of 
Eastchester, Westchester county, appropriated 
$96,000 for a new school which will be an annex 


to the Wilmont school 


—— 


27,614 Literacy Certificates 
Issued Through Schools 


A total of 27,614 certificates of literacy was 
granted through the schools of the State in 
1923, according to reports received by the De- 
partment from city, village and district super- 
intendents of schools. There were 32,763 ap- 
plicants for certificates and 5149 failed to pass 
the literacy tests. 
the 


the regarding 


issuance of certificates follows: 


A summary of reports 


Cities Villages District 
Certificates issued on day 


5 > 97¢ 


school credentials ..... 4 741 357 2 275 
Certificates issued on eve 

ning school credentials. . 745 5 16 
Number passing test...... 15 517 551 3 207 
Number failing test..... 4 902 93 154 
Number certificates issued 21 003 1 113 5 498 
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President Coolidge Favors 
Department of Education 


In his message to Congress December 6th, 


President Coolidge made clear his position upon 
the proposal of the National Education Associa- 
tion for a secretary of education in the cabinet 
He said: 

“ Having in mind that education is peculiarly 
a local problem and that it should always be 
pursued with the largest freedom of choice by 
students and parents, nevertheless, the Federal 
Government might well give the benefit of its 
counsel and encouragement more freely in this 
direction. If any one doubts the need of con- 
certed action by the states of the Nation for 
this purpose, it is only necessary to consider th 
appalling figures of illiteracy, representing a 
condition which does not vary much in all parts 
of the Union. 


appropriations from the national treasury to be 


I do not favor the making of 


expended directly on local education, but I do 
of 
national activity which, accompanied by allied 


consider it a fundamental requirement 
subjects of welfare, is worthy of a separate 


The 
humanitarian side of government should not he 


department and a place in the cabinet. 


repressed, but should be cultivated. 

‘Mere intelligence, however, is not enough 
Enlightenment must be accompanied by that 
moral power which is the product of the home 
Real education and true wel- 
rest inevitably on this 


and of religion. 
fare for the people 
foundation, which the Government can approve 
and commend, but which the people themselves 
must create.” 


Health Teachers Meet 
for Regional Conference 


About seventy-five health teachers attended 
a regional in Albany November 
28th. Informal talks were given by Dr Robert 
T. Hill, Chief of the Bureau of Teacher 
Training and Certification, and Emma Conley, 
supervisor of vocational education for girls 
Representatives of the Medical Inspection 
Bureau led a discussion on various phases of 
health education work. The teachers expressed 
a desire for frequent conferences and also for 
a meeting at the time and place of the State 
Teachers 


conference 


Association meeting 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuarces F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912, Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


DECEMBER 15, 1923-JANUARY 1, 1924 


Sherman Williams 


Grow old with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
lhe last of life, for which the first was made 


along 


Absolute honesty, a keen and kindly judg- 


ment, firm convictions and the courage to 


support them, but with a mind open to sugges 


tion and willing to see another side of any 


question, a robust interest in life and a belief 


in the value of education as a panacea for 
many of the ills of society —these are a few 
of the outstanding characteristics of Dr 


Sherman Williams as he appeared to one who 
had the good fortune to be closely associated 
in his work during the past 4 years. He was 
utterly unselfish and never scught either praise 
or reward, but was most generous in_ his 
bestowal of both 

Although he was never technically trained 
as a librarian, and would laughingly disclaim 
any knowledge of the work, he brought to his 
position as Chief of the School Libraries Divi- 
sion of the Department of Education, a breadth 
of experience and a thorough knowledge of the 
school system of the State, which was invalu- 
able in developing the school libraries. As 
teacher in a rural school and later as superin- 
tendent of schools in two cities of the State, 
he learned the value of reading, and more than 
this he learned to know the reading taste of 


was convinced that if 


boys and girls. He 
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children did not learn “to love to read that 
which is worth while” during the early period 
of their schooling they never would learn it 
He believed that real education came not alone 
through the schools, but by reading the right 
this 


believed in the public library as the great insti 


books all through life. For reason he 
tution of higher education. 

He gave generously of his time and effort 
to the At the beginning 
San 


Texas, where he attended a teachers 


cause of education. 


of last week in 


Antonio, 


September he spent a 


institute, speaking twice a day to the white 
teachers and once a day to the negro teachers 
He was always ready to speak whenever called 
upon, and he traveled the length and breadth 
of the State of New York carrying the gospel 
of the value of worth-while reading. Someone 
has said of him recently, “ He was a pathfinder 
in the world of books, guiding the stumbling 
feet of the with the 
was 


For it was 
that he 


children.” 


reading of the children most 
concerned. 

A few weeks before he left the Department, 
he brought to the office one day a well-worn 
copy of Bryant's poems, and read aloud with 
favorite 
To his asso 


almost prophetic vision, one of his 
poems, “ Waiting by the Gate.” 
ciate who listened, the words of the last stanza 
came back again and again during the weeks 
of his illness: 


I mark the joy, the terror; yet these, within 
my heart, 

Can neither wake the dread nor the longing 
to depart; 

And, in the sunshine 
wood and lea, 

I stand and calmly 
for me. 


streaming on quiet 


wait till the hinges turn 


Sarra W. VouGcnHt 


—O— 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Conference of art teachers, Buffalo State Nor 
mal School, February 1; Utica Free Acad- 
emy, February 8; Central High 
School, February 15 


Syracuse 


Hudson River Valley Association of Commer 
cial Teachers, Newburgh, February 9 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb 
ruary 24-28 

National Council of Education, Chicago, Feb 
ruary 26-28 
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Football Results in Public High Schools 


It is impossible to give a complete account 
of the football season in the New York State 
public high schools since there is no statewide 
organization governing this sport and there has 
been no effort to play interscholastic champion 
ships. The committee of fourteen which 
handled the statewide track and field champion 
ships in 1923 sent in reports on football in 
their sections, from which the following data 
have been assembled. 

In the Long Island section Manhasset High 
School had a noteworthy record. This school 
which has been organized only 4 years and 
has not more than thirty boys from which to 
pick, went through the season undefeated, al 
though its games with Port Washington and 
Patchogue resulted in tie scores. It did not 
play Lawrence and several other of the teams 
from the larger places. 

The Lawrence record is incomplete but it 
won its last game from Lynbrook by the score 
of 21-0 and early in the season defeated 
Southampton 101-0. Patchogue lost only to 
Lynbrook 12-6, and Jamaica 13-0. This was 
its second year of football. Many of the 
schools of Long Island have only recently 
organized teams. The interest in scholastic 
football is growing rapidly and there is a need 
for closer organization similar to that which 
obtains in basketball. 

In Westchester county the major league 
championship was won by New Rochelle. 
White Plains held this team to a scoreless tie 
but New Rochelle won all of its other county 
games. Mount Vernon is probably entitled to 
second place. 

The central Hudson valley league has been 
expanded to include Port Jervis and Middle- 
town and operated under the title D. U. S. O. 
League, the initials of the four counties 
Dutchess, Ulster, Sullivan, Orange. Pough- 
keepsie won the title of league champion, being 
undefeated although at the Port Jervis game 
it was forced to come from behind in the last 
few minutes of play to earn a tie decision 
14-14. Middletown defeated Newburgh and 
Port Jervis and is entitled to the Orange 
county championship. 

In the northeastern New York zone Albany 
High School came through with a clean slate. 
This league is closely organized and the 
schedule is played in two sections, Albany 
winning in its section and Cambridge in the 


other. The playoff game was a clean-cut vic 
tory tor Albany. The Albany team journeyed 
to Poughkeepsie carly in the season and won 
irom that team. This victory gives Albany 
the right to be considered champion of the 
entire Hudson valley and eastern New York. 

In central New York the Sherrill High 
School team was undefeated in eight games 
It did not meet the stronger teams from the 
southern section or from the Syracuse city 
league, however, so its claim to general honors 
is debatable. A serious injury to one of the 
Oneida High School players caused this team 
in midseason to cancel the balance of its games 
Although at first it was thought the accident 
might prove fatal, yet happily this was not the 
result. 

Vocational High School won the Syracuse 
City championship. East Syracuse High 
School was undefeated in its public schoo! 
contests but lost to Christian Brothers Acad 
emy in a post-season game. 

In the southern zone Binghamton Centra! 
High School carried off the honors. It was 
the only team to defeat Union-Endicott High 
School and also the only one to win from 
Norwich. The only game lost was an early 
season defeat by Corning Free Academy 
Union-Endicott High School was undefeated 
until its final contest with Binghamton. Nor 
wich High School lost to Binghamton in the 
last few minutes of play with a score of 14-10 
It was the consensus of opinion of followers 
of football in central and southern New York 
that the teams of the southern section out- 
classed the teams of the Syracuse section. For 
example, Vocational High School of Syracuse, 
the city champion, was beaten by Norwich 
High School 27-0. Corning Free Academy fell 
before Union-Endicott High School by a score 
34-12; but its victory over Binghamton shows 
that it had a strong team. Binghamton Cen 
tral High School rates highest for southerr 
and central honors. 

The Rochester section has submitted no 
records. The leading high schools of the city 
are not represented by football teams. They 
specialize in soccer during the fall. For a 
number of years they have felt satisfied that 
this is a better game for high school boys than 
American Rugby football. Strong efforts are 


(Concluded om page 110) 
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Deputy Commissioner Explains Rural School Bill 


Speaking at the meeting of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees at Rochester 
December 8th, Deputy Commissioner Frank B 
Gilbert gave a clear explanation of the pro 
posed rural education bill. He said in part: 

“The proposed rural education bill is pre 
sented to the Legislature to remedy acknowl 
edged defects in the present methods of ad- 
ministering and supporting public schools in 
rural communities. The bill emanates from a 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
four prominent state farm organizations, in- 
cluding the State Farm Bureau Federation, the 
State Home Bureau Federation, the State 
Grange and the State Dairymen’s League 
There are twelve members representing these 
organizations. Of the other members, 
three represent the State College of Agricul- 
ture, three the State Teachers Association, and 
three the State Department of Education. 

“ The bill is based upon the recommendations 
of this committee made to the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Education. These recommenda- 
tions were made after a careful consideration 
by the committee of reports made to the com- 
mittee by educational experts who had been 
employed to investigate rural school conditions 
in this State. The bill is sponsored and sup 
ported by leading men in the farm organiza- 
tions referred to, and is indorsed by the State 
Teachers Association, the Council of Superin 
tendents, the State Association of District 
Superintendents and the Associated Academic 
Principals. The Commissioner of Education 
and a majority of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity approve this bill and urge its passage. 

“The rural education bill is the result of an 
honest effort upon the part of representative 
farmers and those actively engaged in farming 


nine 


enterprises to bring about the desired rural 


school improvement. There may be an honest 
difference of opinion as to some of the phases 
and features of the bill. 


as to the necessity of improved administrative 


There can be none 


and supervision methods, of equalization of th« 
tax burden and of more liberal state aid for 
the support of rural schools. 

“The fundamental purposes of the bill are 
well defined and distinct. There are 
them which 
(1) the enlargment of the 
administration; (2) the apportionment of pub- 
lic money raised by state tax in an amount 


two of 


I consider of main importance 


unit of tax and 


greatly exceeding that now apportioned, and 
distributed ratably among the rural districts 
in accordance with their educational obligations 
and their financial resources. 

“The proposed bill provides for community 
units comprising a central district, consisting 
of the existing village or union free school dis- 
trict, and the surrounding common school 
districts which are naturally tributary to such 
village or union free school district. The dis- 
tricts comprising the community unit continue 
in existence. Each district is represented upon 
the board of education of the community dis 
trict. The schools now maintained in each oi 
the districts of the community district will be 
continued under the bill until it be determined 
by a majority of the qualified electors of the 
district in which the school is maintained that 
such school should be temporarily abandoned 
The bill does not, therefore, provide for th 
consolidation of school districts and the arbi 
trary elimination of existing schools. 

“It is recognized by the recommendations 
of the Committee of Twenty-one that the one- 
room school buildings must be maintained in 
many of our rural districts, for without them 
the younger children who live at a distance 
from a central or department school will be 
deprived of educational opportunity. There is 
nothing in the bill that suggests the consolida- 
tion of districts with the consequent elimina 
tion of all schools except the central school. 

“The board of education of the community 
district will have the power to adopt a budget 
providing for the maintenance of the schools 
in all of the districts comprised within the com 
munity district. This tax will be a uniform 
tax spread over all the property of the com 
munity district. It will result in an equaliza 
tion of the tax burden as between the districts 
so brought into the community district. 

“One of the most glaring defects in ou 
existing system of school administration is the 
inequality of the tax burden as between dis 
tricts similarly situated. Our present school 
district organization has been in existence for 
There are nearly 10,000 


more than 100 years. 
common school districts, each with a separate 
There are nearly 9000 of them in 
The 
maintaining a one-room school does not vary 
to any considerable extent, but the amount of 
taxable property available for the support o! 


tax rate 


which schools are maintained. cost oi 
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such schools varies greatly. So we find that 
among districts maintaining substantially the 
same kind of a school the tax rate varies from 
$1 or less on a thousand to $30 or more on a 
thousand. As an illustration of this inequality 
I can point to a district having an assessed 
valuation of over $700,000, maintaining a one 
room school at an annual expense to the dis- 
trict of about $900 and a tax levy of a little 
more than $1 on a thousand; while a nearby 
district with an assessed valuation of less than 
$80,000 maintains the same kind of school and 
pays a tax at the rate of $14 on a thousand 
This is one case of hundreds in the State, many 
of which are worse in their inequality than 
the one to which I refer. 

“These inequalities should not exist. The 
proposed bill will do much to eliminate them 
By apportioning state money to the districts on 
the basis of educational obligations and finan 
cial resources, it may be brought about that a 
substantially uniform rate of tax will be im 
posed for school maintenance in all of the 
community districts, which ought not to exceed, 
where established educational standards are 
maintained, a rate of $7 or $8 on a thousand. 

“We can not expect effective school admin- 
istration where the territorial extent of the 
units is as small as under the existing system 
Where there are so many small units it is 
difficult and ofttimes impossible, however dili 
gent may be the supervision, to bring about 
the maintenance of the desired standard. It is 
the established policy of the State to concern 
itself in the education of the children wherever 
they may be situated. The public schools in 
the country as well as the city are parts of 
the state system and it is for the State to sce 
to it that means be provided, both by way of 
administration and financial support, so that 
the children of the State may receive the privi- 
leges to which they are entitled as of consti 
tutional right. It is for this reason that we 
say that there must be an enlarged unit, so 
that there can be a more equitable distribution 
of the burden of supporting the schools and a 
more effective method of administration because 
of a reduction in the number of administrative 
units. 

“Of equal, if not greater, importance is the 
provision made in the bill for apportioning to 
the rural schools a greater amount of state 
aid. The bill proposes to distribute the state 
aid in accordance with what we may term as 
the ‘ability and endeavor’ plan. It should bx 
noted first of all that no community district 
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will receive less public money under the pro 
posed plan of distribution than it now receives 
There is established a state standard which is 


to be used in determining the amount of stat 
aid to be apportioned to each community dis 
trict. The standard proposed is an actual 
valuation of taxable property of $300,000 for 
each teacher employed in the community dis 
trict. The assumption is that if a district has 
a property valuation of $300,000 for each 
teacher employed it needs little more from th« 
State than is now apportioned to it under 
existing laws. Ii it has less than $300,000 oi 
actual valuation for cach teacher, it will receive 
an amount in addition to that now received 
from the public moneys, increasing proportion 
ately as the difference between the actual 
valuation for each teacher and $300,000 bx 
comes greater. As an illustration, if a com 
munity district has an actual valuation oi 
$1,500,000 and employs fifteen teachers, its 
true valuation for each teacher is $100,000, 
which is $200,000 less than the state standard 
The district would therefore receive from the 
State two-thirds of the total cost of school 
maintenance. 

“ The bill also provides for a building quota 
to be apportioned to districts in accordance 
with the same method. If bonds are out 
standing to meet the cost of any building which 
has been constructed within recent years, th« 
State will contribute a proportionate amount 
of such cost, varying from 30 to 5 per cent. 

“A careful estimate has been made of thi 
probable appropriation required for this in 
creased state aid to the rural districts. The 
present appropriation for the support of the 
public schools apportioned by the State is in 
the neighborhood of $40,000,000. To provid 
the state aid authorized by this bill will requir: 
an increase of this amount in the sum of about 
$12,000,000. This amount should be compared 
with the amount now apportioned to the dis 
tricts which will be included in the community 
districts, which was during the school year ot 
1922-23 approximately $5,000,000. The city 
of New York pays approximately 67 per cent 
of the total amount. All of the cities an 
school disrticts of the State except the com 
munity districts will pay approximately 90 per 
cent of the entire tax. It amounts, therefore, 
to the cities of the State presenting to the 
country districts the sum of $12,000,000 to Ix 
used by them in meeting the burden of schoo! 


cost.” 
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1200 Persons Attend Vocational Conference 


1200 members of the National 
Vocational Education from all 
United States and also from the 
Ontario, Canada, met in annual 
convention at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on 
December 6, 7 and 8, 1923. The various prob 
lems of agricultural education, commercial edu 


More than 
Society for 
parts of the 
province ot 


cation, homemaking education, industrial edu 
cation, training in industry, continuation schools 
and vocational rehabilitation were discussed by 
teachers, employers and representatives of or 
ganized labor. 

Unique features of the convention were the 
trips Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday pre 
ceding the meeting to various vocational 
schools and classes in New York City, New 
ark, N. J., Rochester, Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. A. Wilson, Director of Voca- 
tional and Extension Education of the Depart 


Lewis 


ment, was in charge of the program for inspec 
tion of industrial schools and A. K. Getman, 
supervisor of agricultural education, had charge 
of the trip to agricultural schools. 
About seventy-five persons 
twenty different states visited the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls and the New York 
Textile School on Monday morning. Follow- 
ing the luncheon at the Hotel Martinique there 
were addresses by Dr William Ettinger, super- 
New York City and 


representing 


intendent of schools of 
Robert B. Kahn of the National Building 
Trades Congress. In the afternoon the new 
Boys Vocational School of Newark, N. J., was 
visited The Murray Hill Evening Trade 
School and the Evening School of Industrial 
Art were inspected in the evening, after which 
the party went to the rooms of the Building 
Trades Apprentice Commission in the Grand 
Central Palace to hear Fred Moran, educa 
tional director of the commission, give a report 
on the apprentice classes which are being con- 
ducted in the public evening 
with the unions and the employer 


schools in co 
operation 
organizations. 

The party arrived in Rochester early Tues 
day morning and was taken by automobiles to 
the new junior high schools, the Boys Pre 
vocational School, the Rochester Shop School 
and the Part-time School. 

Luncheon was served by the home economics 
department of the Madison Junior High School 
and afterwards Dr Herbert S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of schools, spoke on Rochester’s plans 
field of 


vocational education In 


in the 


Rochester a large group of New York Stat 
teachers and principals joined the party which 
left late in the for Buffalo. The 
3uffalo Technical High School and the Elm 


l were visited in th 


aiternoon 


Evening Vocational Schoo 
Then a conference was held on th 
follow-up work of 
school graduates. Wednesday 
visiting the Technical High School, the Par 
time School and the various vocational schools 
ot Buffalo including the new McKinley Voca 
tional School. A group 
Canada to visit the new technical high schools 
ot Toronto Hamilton. Another group 
went to Niagara Falls to visit the schools and 
the large power plants. 

A group of trainers of teachers and super 
visors in agriculture visited points of interest 
on the way to Buffalo. Visits were made t 
the New York City public markets, the State 
School of Agriculture at Farmingdale, the 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, the 
Trumansburg, Geneva and Albion high schoo 
departments of vocational agriculture. 

The salient features of the agricultural edu 
cation program at Buffalo as expressed in the 
discussions were the need for the organization 
of prevocatjonal courses in order that the 
pupils might make a more intelligent selection 
of vocational curriculums, the importance oi 
coordinating the vocational school program with 
the entire school system for particular 
community and the importance of 
the occupations for the selection of 
rather than to select subject matter from the 
technical and scientific fields. 

Those interested in commercial 
made plans for a more aggressive and effective 
program for the training of leaders and work 
ers in the field of retail distribution as well as 
for a_ better and 
policy. The need for making commercial edu 
cation more definitely vocational in character 
by effecting better relationships between the 


evening. 


placement vocationa 


and 


was spent i 


small also went t 


and 


any 
looking t 
content 


education 


administrative supervisory 


schools and mercantile establishments was con 
from view. It was 


generally agreed that the various conferences 


sidered every point of 
did much to advance the interests of the youth 
of the nation engaged in commercial pursuits 
The program of the homemaking educatior 
meetings covered matters connected with the 
training of teachers and the development ot 
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The AMERICAN HUMANE 
ASSOCIATION 


Prize-winning poster of Fred Meaghe» 


Buffalo Pupil Wins 
Humane Poster Contest 
The announcement of winning designs in the 
1923 American Humane Association Poster 
Contest contains the names of seventeen pupils 
in the schools of New York State, representing 
the following communities: Albany (2 de- 
signs), Buffalo (9 designs), Cooperstown 
Mayville, New York, Rutherford, Stapleton 
and Walton. A poster by Fred Meagher, a 
high school pupil of Buffalo, is shown in the 
illustration. This design received first prize 
as the best poster illustrating the cruelty of 
trapping for furs 


—-v 


Officers Are Chosen 
for College Association 
Officers elected at the 37th annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland are: president, John Halliday, prin- 
cipal, Packard Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; 
secretary, George W. McClelland of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Stanley I 
Yarnell of the Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia. Dr Livingston Farrand, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, was chosen one of 
the members of the executive committee. The 
convention was held at Bethlehem, Pa., Novem 

ber 30th and December Ist 
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Referendum on Peace Plan 
to be Held This Month 
rhe competition for the American Peace 

Award created by Edward W. Bok and offer 
ing $100,000 for the “best practicable plan by 
which the United States may cooperate with 
other nations to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world,” closed on November 15th at 
midnight. There were 22,165 plans received. 

The jury of award consisting of Elihu Root 
chairman; General James Guthrie Harbord 
Colonel Edward M. House, Ellen F. Pendleton 
Roscoe Pound, William Allen White, and 
Brand Whitlock, has been at work on the plans 
since the middle of October, and is expected 
to have made its choice by January Ist. The 
policy committee which has been administering 
the award now announces that during January 
it will present the winning plan to the Amer 
ican people for their consideration and vote 

This “referendum” will be conducted 

1 Through the daily and weekly press 

2 Through the cooperating council of the 
American Peace Award. 

3 Through mayors’ committees in many 
communities. 

4+ Through the universities and libraries of 
the country. 

5 Through local organizations of all kinds 

Organizations whose combined memberships 
total many millions have already agreed t 
submit a copy of the winning plan and a ballot 
to their members. 

The press of the country covering both the 
dailies and weeklies 1s generally cooperating 
with this attempt to secure from the American 
people a wide expression of opinion on_ this 
vastly important subject. Many papers which 
have a consistent policy of not carrying ballots 
of any kind have made the first exception in 
their history in this instance 

With so many agencies of such a_ wide 
variety cooperating, the committee feels that 
the “referendum” should be most effective 
However, it emphasizes the need of security, 
not a great volume of ballots representing the 
hasty, unconsidered action of the voters, but 
the real opinion of the voters after they have 
carefully read the plan, or a luminous digest 
of it 

—— = 

The corner stone of the new school at Cen 

tral Valley was laid November 24th 
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Milton School Pupils 
Publish Interesting Paper 


An attractive and interesting school paper is 
being published this year for the first time by 
the pupils of the Milton School, district 2, Rye. 
of which John L. The 
Milton School is one of the first of the smaller 
State to publish such a paper 


Flores is principal 


schools in the 
There are 260 pupils in the grades and junior 
high school. 

The work of editing and publishing the paper 
is done by the pupils of the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades under the supervision of the Eng 
lish teacher. The fifth and sixth grades have 
their local The November 
issue consists of sixteen mimeographed pages 


board of editors 

A new school is being completed in the dis 
trict at a cost of $147,000 building 
is of fireproof construction with twelve class 
feature of the 


The new 


rooms and auxiliary rooms A 
building is a combined gymnasium and audi 
torium 

Health work is stressed at the school 
grade has an hour of physical training a week 
In addi- 


ach 


under the physical training director. 
tion there is a 25-minute supervised play period 
in the morning and the usual two-minute drills 
Health inspection is held three mornings each 
week 


——={)- 


Barnard College Reports 
Growing Interest in Teaching 

For the first time in a number of years more 
students of Barnard College are planning to 
teach than to enter other occupations, according 
to a recent report from the college. The re 
port states that the general alumnae occupa 
tional census of 1915 showed 37.6 per cent ot 
the living graduates teaching, as compared with 
16.3 per cent in other paid occupations. In 
1920 the census showed the proportion had 
changed to 27.17 per cent teaching and 30.9 
per cent in other work. 

For the classes of 1920-23, the 
occupational plans are: planning to teach, 1920, 
29 per cent; 1921, 32 per cent; 1922, 32 per 
cent; 1923, 44 per cent; planning to enter other 
occupations, 1920, 49 per cent; 1921, 44 per 
cent; 1922, 51 per cent; 1923, 41 per 
plans uncertain or not reported, 1920, 20 per 
cent; 1921, 23 per cent; 1922, 17 per cent; 1923, 


rep rted 


cent ; 


15 per cent 
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Football Results 
in Public High Schools 


(Concluded from page 105) 

induce the schoo 
School and West 
organization oi 


however, to 
authorities at East High 
High School to permit the 
American fooball next season, the claim being 


heig made, 


made that the changes in the rules have made 
the modern game much more satisfactory for 
high school boys than it was at the time foot 
hall was discontinued by the Rochester board 
ot education. 
The Buffalo 
resulted in a tie between Hutchinson High 
School and South Park High School. The 
season was featured by an unusual number ot 
little 
western 


high school championship 


tie games. There is information avail 
conferencc 
strong team 


Le ckport 


so-called 
Niagara Falls 
winning from its traditional rivals, 

j Its only defeat was by th 
strong Dunkirk team. The final game betwee 
North Tonawanda was ex 
tremely hard fought, the score of 13-13 clearly 


able on the 
schedule. had a 


and Jamestown. 


fonawanda and 
indicating the closeness of the play. 

In northern New York Massena High School 
won the championship of its league. Water- 
town High School, not a member of any: 
league, had a strong team and elected to play 
Scott High School of Toledo, Ohio, in a se 
called interstate championship game. The team 
was defeated 85-0. This would reflect litth 
credit on the football ability of the New York 
State high schools if Watertown had any right 
to the title of the state championship. Authori 
ties have stated emphatically it had no such 
right. The Jefferson county league champion 
ship was won by Lowville 


-VO— 


Department Notes 
Commissioner Frank P. Graves spoke at the 
dedication of the school at Springfield 
Center, Otsego county, December 12th. He 
addressed the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse December 28th on _ the 
“Formal Discipline in Our High 


new 


subject 
School 
Classes.” 

The Commissioner will give an address on 
Near East conditions January 8th at a dinner 
to be given in Schenectady by Lieutenant 
Governor George R. Lunn to open the cam 


paign there for the Near East Relief 
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New Rochelle Will Build 
$1,000,000 High School 


senior 
$1,000,000. A 
47-acre site has been purchased on which a 


Rochelle has contracted for a 


that 


New 
high school will cost 
senior high school, a junior high school and a 
grammar built. 
architect is laying out the site in such a way 


as to give it the features of a park with ade- 


school will be A landscape 


quate playground and athletic facilities for the 
schools that are to be built. 

In another section of the city a l4-acre sit 
has been purchased for a junior high school, 
athletic field and playground. 

\ $240,000 addition to the Huguenot School 
in New Rochelle will be ready for use January 
Ist. One of the interesting features of this 
addition is a large fresh-air room. 

Plans for a $350,000 addition to the Colum- 
bus School in New Rochelle are being prepared. 
It is expected that this addition will be ready by 
January 1925. This 
9-year course, the last 3 years being a junior 


school will provide a 
high school course. 


———$up_-—_ - 


Marlboro School Uses 
Lunch Hour for Program 


\ “dining car” for pupils who bring noon 
lunches to the Marlboro High School has been 
organized by the principal, David D. Taylor 
The pupils assemble at noon in the room which 
is presided over by one of the teachers, each 
teacher having charge of the hour for a week. 

A program follows each meal. On Monday 
of each week there is a change of toastmasters, 
the program for the week having been assigned 
by the presiding officer of the previous week 
In addition to the toastmaster, assignments are 
made for five pupil speakers, one for each day 
Growing interest in the plan is reported 


— 1 + — 


Death Ends 50 Years 
of Educational Service 
Carrie E. Aiken, for 43 years a teacher in 
the Jamestown High School, died November 
26th at her home at Terrace farm after an 
illness of about 4 months. Previous to coming 
to Jamestown in 1880, Miss Aiken taught 7 
years in district and village schools of Chau- 
taugua county, making her entire term of ser- 
vice in the county 50 years 
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1200 Persons Attend 
Vocational Conference 


(Concluded from page 108) 
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proper courses of study for girls in attendance 
upon part-time or continuation schools. It was 
the consensus of that homemaking 
teacher-training institutions should give greater 


opinion 


consideration to the preparation of teachers of 
homemaking for part-time schools 

The part-time or continuation 
ferences were devoted to a consideration of 
plans and methods for organizing and develop 
ing part-time schools in commercial establish- 
ments and in factories. Because of the rapid 
growth of this type of education for employed 
hoys and girls, the lack of suitable public school 


schor | con 


facilities and the great opportunity offered 
through plant schools to adjust the training to 
the vocational needs of the minors affected 


concluded that the private part-time 
school afforded the best solution of the prob 
lem of the 
workers 


it was 
factory 
Reports 
from the various states indicated a growth of 
interest and a better public understanding of 
the aims and values of part-time education. 
The reawakened national interest in appren- 
tice education and training was evidenced by 
the unusually large attendance upon the con 
ference for the discussion of the training of 
The work of 
the New York Building Trades Congress along 
lines of apprentice training was highly praised 
The hearty cooperation of employers, organized 


preparation of store and 


for profitable employment 


workers for the building trades. 


labor groups and the public schools is appar- 
ently responsible for the nationwide growth of 
apprentice classes of all kinds, particularly in 
the building and printing trades. 

Much attention was given to the New York 
State program of rehabilitation in 
the conferences on the vocational rehabilitation 
of persons injured in industry. The economy 
and effectiveness of that program was particu 
larly praised. 


vocational 


——() 


The board of education of Glens Falls has 
recently established, upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools, a department 
of health education. This department is com- 
posed of the school medical inspector, the nurse, 
two physical trainers, two teachers of biology 
and one teacher of domestic science. The 
school medical inspector is the director of the 
department 
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Notes from the Field 


Assistant Wiley 
spoke before the Saratoga College Club Decem 
ber 8th in the library room of Science Hall ot 


Commissioner George M. 


Skidmore College. 


More than 1500 persons attended the testi 
monial dinner at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, December 8th in honor of Joseph Miller 
jr recently elected secretary of the New York 


board of education 


Che Brewster High School was destroyed by 
fire November The 400 pupils in the 
school at the time of the blaze marched from 
the building without disorder or injury. Only 
a few days before the fire a proposal for a 
$250,000 bond issue for a new school was de- 


23d. 


feated 

[he dedication of the new school at Town 
Line was held December 4th. Among the 
speakers were W. Howard Pillsbury, deputy 
superintendent of Buffalo Samuel 
King, principal of the McKinley Vocational 
School, Buffalo; J. D. Jones, district superin- 
tendent of schools, and John 


Staeber 


schools ; 


Supervisor 


Fire destroyed the one-room school building 
at Esperance Station on December 4th 
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The formal opening of the new district school 
at Latham occurred December 7th. Among 
the speakers were State Senator William T. 
3ryne and John L. Riley, assistant in the Im- 
migrant Education Bureau of the Department 


The Norwich Knitting Company has pre- 
sented to the Norwich High School 
cafeteria equipment including silverware, dishes, 
kitchen utensils and electrical 


new 
tables, chairs, 
apparatus 


The vocational building in Herkimer was 
thrown open November 23d to the teachers of 
the second and third supervisory districts of 
Herkimer county. Dinner was served by the 
domestic science department to more than 100 
Music furnished by the high school 
orchestra 


was 


In the city of Amsterdam with a_ school 
population of 6517 the following staff is em- 
ployed to administer the purposes of the Medi- 
cal Inspection Law: one full-time school medi- 
cal inspector, four nurses, one dental hygienist. 
one nutrition teacher and one part-time dentist 
\ school health center is maintained and many 
gratifying results are being accomplished 
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